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hall-mark of the great  teacher.   To teach with
passionate enthusiasm is rarer than to have a magni-
ficent tenor voice* but to teach with passionate
enthusiasm for forty years is rarer than to be a
Caruso.  And Whitclaw was that most infrequent
phenomenon, a great teacher. No scientific principles,
no highly rationalised system, you observe- For in
teaching, as in life, it is instinct and experience which
matter, not systems. There is, it is true, a science of
teaching*  A formidable technical literature about
kindergartens   extends,   steadily   diminishing   in
volume and authority, into the elementary school
and even into the earlier stages of the secondary.
But long before it begins to threaten the University,
it is not*  Nobody tells Universities how to teach*
Nobody dares to tell Universities how to teach.
The system at Oxford and Cambridge is simple.
The Fellows of the Colleges are elected;  they then
teach;   that is all.   Thus the further the student
advances, the greater the distance he places between
himself and scientific teaching, and as the shades of
the prison house descend upon the growing boy he
trails clouds of Froebelism as well as of glory,   In
State schools authority makes some show of seeing
that the children of the poor, who cannot defend
themselves, are taught on scientific principles. But
nobody would dream of staffing an expensive public
school, where the parents expect tlie best their
money can buy,  with  teachers  who  had been
scientifically trained, For though you can be taught
how to give lessons, you cannot be taught how to
teach,   A school, which, having first chosen in-
telligent masters, then proceeds to eliminate those